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I am very grateful to the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum for giving me the opportunity to present some 
thoughts and theses that have emerged from the research for my latest book, Politik der 
Vernichtung (Policy of Annihilation). Unfortunately, the book has as yet been 
published only in German and I am therefore particularly obliged to the Center for this 
invitation. 1 

I would like to discuss two topics this evening: first, I will address some of the 
basic problems and challenges I faced when writing this book. In the second part of my 
presentation I will make some suggestions for revising what many historians currently 
accept as the chronology of the decision-making process leading to the “Final 
Solution.” 

Today, more than fifty years after the systematic murder of European Jewry, the 
historiography of the Holocaust involves a growing number of different perspectives 
and research areas. In general, four areas of research can be distinguished: studies on 
the victims, research on the perpetrators, work on the bystanders, and analysis of the 
aftennath of the Holocaust. My own research has concentrated on the history of the 
perpetrators. In my view, research in this area has to address one very simple and 
fundamental question: Why did the Nazi regime organize and implement a program to 
systematically murder the European Jews? 
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Some Basic Problems of Research 

The first basic problem with this research perspective is that it requires the researcher to 
concentrate on certain aspects of the Holocaust while necessarily neglecting others. It 
leads inevitably to an imbalance in the presentation of the historical events and requires 
a certain level of abstraction as well as a rather sober analytic style and reserved 
language. Research that focuses on the perpetrators can also not produce a narrative 
description that adequately deals with the catastrophe that befell European Jewry 
during WWII or with the suffering of the victims. I doubt, however, whether the 
historical profession as a whole possesses the means adequately to describe the full 
horror of the murder of the Jews. 

But in my view, our task as historians is not to provide a description of events, 
but rather to supply a responsible, fact-founded explanation. In the case of the 
Holocaust, this responsibility brings us clearly to the limits of our abilities. Yet, if we 
do not meet this challenge, if we give up looking for an explanation for this catastrophe 
which overshadows the history of the twentieth century, historiography would, in my 
opinion, be a senseless venture. 

The second significant problem of perpetrator-based research derives from the 
sources for such a project: the most important decisions that were made regarding the 
murder of European Jewry were not, as a rule, written down. In so far as documents 
were produced, for the most part they reflect the decision-making process indirectly, 
from the periphery, and in a fragmentary way. Furthermore, they were written in 
camouflaged language. Most documents, however, were systematically destroyed by 
the perpetrators, and the relatively few surviving documents are dispersed between 
numerous archives in many different countries. These are the basic working conditions 
for a researcher in this field. 

New opportunities—and new problems—emerged a few years ago when the 
archives in Eastern Europe became accessible to researchers. Large quantities of 
documents were discovered, particularly in the archives of the former Soviet Union, of 
Poland, and of the former German Democratic Republic; these materials are helping us 
to reconstruct the history of the Holocaust even more accurately. A large number of 
these documents are already available in the archives of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, which is currently in the process of building up and cataloguing a 
unique collection of material on the Holocaust. At the moment, historians of the 
Holocaust are trying to integrate this new material from Eastern Europe into their work. 
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This process has been going on for four or five years now and it is becoming possible 
to evaluate in a general way the significance of this new material. 

On the whole, one can say that the opening of the archives in Eastern Europe 
has not fundamentally changed the situation of research. Those who believed that in the 
Eastern European archives we would find those key documents that would allow us 
completely to reconstruct the decision-making process that led to the “Final Solution” 
have been disappointed. Yet, we have in our possession more and more fragments, 
more documents that give us an insight into the work of the apparatus that carried out 
the systematic mass murder of European Jews. 

Of course, some of these documents also shed new light on well-known 
documents and thus challenge our accepted interpretations. 

As a result, historians who are concerned with the genesis of the “Final 
Solution” are working very much as they did in the 1980; i.e., they are attempting to 
reconstruct specific events by means of relatively laborious spadework that involves 
piecing these documents together. 

This difficult situation regarding sources notwithstanding, we still find it 
imperative to attempt an exact reconstruction of the single acts that make up the 
genocide. This involves the reconstruction of executions, deportations, the murders in 
the camps, and analogous atrocities. As a result of the disparate character of the 
sources, a historian who is interested in the perpetrators has no choice but to try to 
reconstruct single acts of mass murder in order to analyze the decisions that lay behind 
them. For this reason, an historian who begins his or her research in the relatively 
abstract field of decision-making will sooner or later be forced (if the research is being 
done in a serious manner) to deal directly with the murders. 

However, because of the disparate character of the sources and because the 
reconstruction of events remains in many cases fragmentary, interpretation of events 
inevitably plays an important role in our field. This brings me to the third problem that 
I would like to discuss today. 

The reconstruction of the launch of the systematic murder of the European Jews 
is tied to the basic question of the present-day interpretation of the Nazi dictatorship 
and involves fundamental problems such as the role of Hitler, the functioning of the 
power apparatus, the behavior of the elite, the role of anti-Semitism, racism, and much 


more. 
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During the past two decades research in this field has been dominated by a 
confrontation between two schools: the so-called “functionalists” and “intentionalists.” 
Whereas the “intentionalists” present the murder of European Jewry as the product of 
the ideology and long-term planning of Hitler and the Nazi leadership, the 
“functionalists” stress the role of the bureaucratic apparatus and the “cumulative 
radicalization” process that emerged from the competition between rival institutions. 

The confrontation between these two perspectives has stimulated research for a 
number of years. It is generally held today, however, that this debate has largely come 
to an impasse. It has done so after running its course through the most important phases 
of a typical historiographical dispute, namely, the development of arguments, their 
transformation into dogma, polemical discussion and, finally, an attempt to harmonize 
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the various points of view. 

A series of publications that have appeared in the past four or five years open 
new perspectives on the Holocaust and will, in my view, help to supersede this still 
engaging but more or less deadlocked debate between “intentionalists” and 
“functionalists.” This research, mainly done by a new generation of German scholars, 
appears to be characterized by two trends: regionalization and thematic diversification. 

In recent years, a string of important studies have, for the first time, 
fundamentally examined the Holocaust in particular areas of Eastern Europe, doing so 
on the basis of the archival material found there. Thanks to the work of a whole series 
of authors, we today have much more precise ideas about the history of the Holocaust 
in, for example Belarus, Ukraine, Latvia, Galicia, the Lublin area of Poland and in 
other regions. 4 Further important regional studies are expected in the near future. 5 

Historians also have begun to research new thematic aspects of the Holocaust. 
We have seen studies that, in particular, have established a connection between the 
murder of the Jews and the planning of German economists and demographers, who 
called for or justified the “disappearance” of the Jews on “rational” grounds. 6 It has 
been claimed that the mass murder of the Jews began after the failure of the Germans’ 
policy to resettle millions of people into the occupied areas. 7 On the other hand, other 
research has connected the beginning of the Holocaust with the Germans’ policy 
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systematically to starve out the occupied areas. More recent studies show that only on 
superficial examination did forced labor offer temporary chances of survival to a 
minority of Jews concerned. In fact, work projects were an integral part of the German 
policy of murder in the sense of “extermination through work.” 9 Detailed research of 
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the murders carried out by SS Einsatzgruppen and other killing units has shown that the 

actions of these groups became more and more radical in the course of the first weeks 

and months of the war against the Soviet Union, and that the inherent momentum of the 

situation and the initiative of the subordinate officers on the ground played a large role 

in this. 10 The question of the extent of the Wehnnacht’s joint responsibility for the 

murder of the Jews is being discussed once more against the background of the results 

of detailed research. 11 Since the ground-breaking work of Robert Jan van Pelt and 

Deborah Dwork on the building of the gas chambers at Auschwitz, we know that the 

history of the building of the extennination camps is of great significance for the 

12 

reconstruction of the decision to implement the “Final Solution.” 

The large number of works on concentration camps has been increased by 
further important studies. Other works show the role of the various branches of the 
bureaucracy in the process of the systematic annihilation of the Jews. 14 The question of 
who profited from the usufruct of Jewish property has come to the fore: the discovery 
that in many places Jewish household goods were auctioned publicly and that the 
homes that Jews had been forced to leave were much sought-after, 15 makes particularly 
pertinent the question of how popular the “disappearance” of the Jews actually was. In 
this context, scholars continue to discuss how much the German population knew about 
the aim of the deportations. 16 Comparisons have been made between the persecution of 
the Jews in the countries occupied by Germany and their persecution in the countries 
allied to Gennany. These show that Germany alone was not decisive for the fate of the 
Jews, but that the readiness of the local population, or rather administration, to 
collaborate was also of key importance. 17 

A consequence of this new regional emphasis and thematic specialization is that 
the identities of more and more complied individuals and institutions are emerging. It 
can be documented that these provided “arguments” advocating the “disappearance” of 
the Jews from their area, and they provided concrete suggestions for how this could be 
accomplished, as well. 

Two conclusions emerge from the explosion of information about perpetrators 
provided by recent research: first, it is becoming increasingly clear that this historical 
event cannot be described as a series of coolly organized administrative deaths. Rather, 
we are dealing with an unimaginable massacre lasting several years, in which hundreds 
of thousands of perpetrators and helpers tortured and killed millions of victims under 
the eyes of millions of observers in large parts of Europe. 
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As the results of research on the murder of the European Jews unfold, it is also 
becoming increasingly clear that the genesis of the murder of the Jews cannot be 
understood in terms of a schema such as: fonnulation of intentions by the 
protagonists—decision-making process—decision—implementation. The more we find 
out about the activities of the apparatus that prepared and organized the murder of the 
European Jews, the clearer it becomes that a history of the genocide written as the 
history of individual decision-makers, of institutions and of their interaction can only 
be inadequate and fragmentary. In view of our knowledge of the scale of the Holocaust, 
it is in my opinion no longer appropriate to put the genesis of the mass murder down to 
original “intentions” of the leading Nazis, or rather to one single “decision” at the 
highest level. In my view, discussion of the Holocaust has, until now, concentrated 
too much on trying to explain why the machinery of murder was set in operation. A 
second, equally as important, but much less discussed question is, however, why this 
machinery was kept in operation right up until the spring of 1945, until the liquidation 
of the last camps and the perpetuation of the death marches. This question can hardly 
be answered adequately with reference to the original intentions of the decision-makers. 
Instead, it is becoming clearer through research that the mass murder over many years 
was possible only because the majority of the perpetrators at the various levels were 
fundamentally convinced that they were doing the right thing; they continually 
reinforced each other in this basic conviction. It is also becoming ever clearer that the 
murder of the European Jews required a continuous process of decisions at many 
different levels until literally the last days of the war. Behind the individual measures 
taken by the various people and institutions, there was, quite obviously, an all-powerful 
will to annihilate, a will based on a relatively broad consensus. Yet because this 
research is conducted in a highly specialized manner, the sheer mountain of 
information being produced threatens to make us lose sight of the broad phenomenon— 
and this seems to me the main dilemma of current research. 

In my view, there is a danger that, as a result of a kind of over-specialization 
and compartmentalization, the Holocaust will come to be understood as the product of 
an aggregation of different crises that emerged in the second half of 1941 in different 
regions, following upon the collapse of the great resettlement plans and when food and 
housing problems became more pressing, or when regional party leaders came under 
pressure to make the main cities of the Reich “free of Jews,” etcetra, etcetra. 
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It seems too tempting to create a scenario in which the accumulation of crises 
led functionaries in different offices to come to the conclusion that the best solution 
would be to get rid of the Jews. Overspecialization of research could lead to a “multi- 
causal” explanation that would leave out, as I see it, the essential aspect of the 
Holocaust. Facing this general trend towards specialization, I see my book as an 
attempt to take another look at the decision-making process and its prime focus; to go 
back to the basic question: what actually was the role of racism and anti-Semitism in 
the history of the Nazi movement and the Third Reich? 

To answer this question we have to go back to the roots of the Nazi movement 
and look for an interpretative framework that would allow us to make sense of the flood 
of new infonnation and knowledge about the “genesis of the Final Solution,” and 
would take us beyond the deadlocked debate between the functionalists and 
intentionalists. Instead of couching our discussion in terms such as “decision-making 
processes, decisions,” and “genesis of the Final Solution,” and the like, we should, I 
believe, go back to the concept of policy as an interpretative framework that could help 
us understand historical events much better. Therefore, I suggest that we should as a 
number of writers have recently done, examine the policy of persecution and 
annihilation of the Jews under German rule. 19 If we assume that the Nazi regime was 
pursuing a “policy” of persecution and murder of the European Jews, then a number of 
elements that, in the previous discussion, were isolated, incompatible and even 
inconsistent with each other, can be brought together. 

The concept of “policy” implies, among other things, that in persecuting and 
murdering the Jews, the Nazi leadership (as the intentionalists have suggested) was in 
principle guided by specific ideas and ideologies, and that the regime pursued this 
policy persistently and, to some extent, continuously. Yet, as functionalist historians 
have suggested, on the other hand, the Nazis were prepared to behave tactically and 
were flexible. They repeatedly re-orientated themselves when conditions changed. This 
policy therefore assumed quite different forms at different phases of Nazi rule without 
losing its coherence. Thus, the bureaucratic apparatus, like all other political systems, 
pursued its own interests and had its own dynamic, so that function sometimes seems to 
have dominated content. 

The concept of “policy” also implies that the mass murder was supported by a 
relatively broad consensus within the Nazi movement; that it was placed under a certain 
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amount of pressure to legitimize itself and expressed itself in a semi-public discourse, 
typical for the Nazi period, about the persecution of the Jews. 

Nazi persecution of Jews was not one-dimensional. The policy of persecution 
and annihilation was multifaceted, went through different phases and served different 
functions at different times during the dictatorship. As a result of this, the policy of the 
Nazi dictatorship towards the Jews can, to a certain extent, also be understood as anti- 
Jewish politics (the German tenn “ Politik” which I used in my study, covers both 
dimensions). 

My suggestion to try to understand the Holocaust within an interpretative 
framework of a policy of annihilation does not mean framing it within an abstract 
definition of political science. Rather, I would like to attempt to provide a 
multidimensional framework in order to understand better the complexity of the 
historical events. 

The policy of extermination and its historical preconditions should be at the 
center of an interpretation of the Third Reich. If we assume that what was unique and 
specific to the Nazi dictatorship was the murder of the European Jews, then it seems 
appropriate to regard this historical event as the central theme in the history of the 
Third Reich, rather than seeing it as a function, side-effect, or consequence of other 
contemporary historical phenomena of this period. But, the anti-Jewish policy should 
be central to an interpretation of the Third Reich not only because of its dreadful 
consequences, but also because of the very nature of the Nazi movement and the Third 
Reich. 

We must also remember that the Nazi Party's whole dynamic and self-image 
were sustained by the illusory notion that the Party would create a completely new 
social order that would be a racially homogeneous national community. This was its 
highest goal and the main dynamic power of the movement. This objective shaped the 
identity of National Socialism as an independent historical movement. 

Because of inconsistencies in the concept of race, however, the racial 
homogeneity to which the Nazis aspired could be implemented only negatively, i.e., by 
the pennanent discrimination, exclusion and, finally, eradication of so-called inferiors. 
This policy was directed primarily against the Jewish minority, which had been 
stigmatized for centuries. 

The Nazis created a new, independent field of policy that cut across the existing 
spheres of politics such as foreign policy, social policy, and the like, and, in doing so, 
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influenced and dominated them. “Jewish policy” was of central significance for the 
implementation, dissemination, and securing of National Socialist rule—at first within 
the Reich and later, when it had escalated into a policy of annihilation, within German- 
dominated Europe. The power-political role of anti-Jewish policy (the instrumentally 
rational application of an irrational ideology within a system of co-ordinates defined by 
the National Socialists) seems to me to be absolutely crucial to an understanding of the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews. This perspective can explain why the Nazis repeatedly 
pushed the persecution of the Jews to more radical stages, both in the course of 
establishing and developing their power, but also in the face of its imminent loss. I 
should therefore like to suggest that, rather than seeing National Socialist anti-Jewish 
policy, as the functionalists do, as a sequence of conditional decisions following 
abruptly one from the other, or, as the intentionalists do, as the consequence of an 
ideological mania, the context and continuity of Nazi anti-Jewish policy be more 
strongly emphasized in further discussion on the genesis of the Final Solution, since the 
functionalist and intentionalist approaches have the effect of isolating it from the 
general history of the period as a phenomenon that, ultimately, cannot be rationally 
explained. 

The role of racism and anti-Semitism as instruments for the extension of the 
power and influence of the Nazi movement was apparent from the very first years of 
the Nazi dictatorship. The racial laws (e.g., the Nuremberg Laws) allowed the Nazi 
movement to penetrate the private sphere of every citizen—the general trend was to 
abolish the private altogether. The “Aryanization” of Jewish property signified the 
Party's basic right to intervene in economic affairs. The so-called “de-Judification” of 
culture and education provided the Nazi movement with the opportunity to bring 
schools, universities, theaters, film and musical life under their control. The removal of 
German Jews from their positions in cultural and educational institutions was only the 
first step in a more comprehensive elimination of the “Jewish influence.” (This 
expression proved to be a general-purpose weapon that the Nazis used against almost 
all the trends in cultural life that they disliked.) By excluding Jews and other groups 
from social benefits, the character of social policy was fundamentally altered. It was no 
longer a case of employing social benefits to compensate for individual inequality of 
opportunity; rather the “re-”production of the mythical “Aryan People’s Community” 
had precedence. Social policy became what the Nazis called “ Volkspflege ” (“Care of 
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the Nation”)." In this way, racial and anti-Semitic policy penetrated the individual’s 
lifestyle and private sphere and redefined it in a Nazi sense. 

Thus, even in this formative phase of Jewish Policy, purpose-created institutions 
developed their own terminology and trained their own specialists. These institutions 
were to become decisively radicalized in the course of the war. In this context, I am 
thinking not only of the Jewish Departments in the Gestapo and SD,“ and of 
“scientific” institutes that dealt with the “Jewish Question” and other “questions of 
race,”" but also of the Jewish Departments that were set up in most Government 
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ministries." 

Nazi Policy of Annihilation: Four Steps of Escalation 

In the following section I will discuss the actual thesis of my book: the decision¬ 
making process that led to the murder of the European Jews. 

I am primarily concerned to get away from the attempt to pinpoint a specific 
point in time for the decision to murder the European Jews. Instead, I would like to 
describe the genesis of the policy of annihilation as a process that did not proceed 
autonomously, but rather in close connection with developments in other political 
spheres. I also intend to straighten out the chronology of the decision-making process 
and place it in the context of the general history of the Third Reich. 

Most researchers, like Christopher Browning, Philippe Burrin and others, argue 
that a decision to murder the European Jews was taken at some point in the second half 
of 1941. The months of October and, more recently, December are named relatively 
frequently." Richard Breitman is an exception among participants in this debate since 

he argues that a fundamental decision was taken in early 1941 and that this decision 
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was implemented in August and September of that year. 

In contrast to prevalent trends among historians, I have tried to stress the events 
in the phase before the beginning of the actual mass murder as being fonnative for the 
Holocaust. On the other hand, I take the view that the decision-making process 
concerning the principal question of the murder of the European Jews was not fully 
concluded until the spring/summer of 1942. 

In my opinion, the policy of annihilation can be seen as having developed in 
four stages of escalation. 

The first stage in this scheme is the year 1939. The beginning of the war spelled 
the actual transition from the so-called Jewish policy to the policy of “extermination.” 
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Whereas the Nazis had originally hoped to have driven almost all German Jews 
away by the beginning of a war, in fact there were still about 300,000 Jews in the 
“Greater Gennan Reich” in September 1939, and the war against Poland increased this 
number sixfold. 

During the war with Poland, in mid-September, the German leadership began to 
develop a resettlement program on an enormous scale for the newly conquered areas. 
What they planned was the deportation of all the Jews living in the areas under German 
rule into a “Jewish reservation” in the Lublin district of the Generalgouvemement. The 
first transports from the Reich into this reservation took place in October 1939 under 
the Nisko scheme, but they soon had to stop. 

The Lublin/Nisko Plan was followed by two comprehensive resettlement plans: 
after the defeat of France, Madagascar was brought into the discussion; at the beginning 
of 1941, with the preparations for Barbarossa, a plan was drawn up to deport the Jews 
to the parts of the Soviet Union that were to be conquered and brought under Gennan 
rule. But, what were the intentions of the Nazis when they developed these 
deportation plans? 

In my opinion, a general genocidal intention existed from the start of the 
planning of the deportations. A number of statements by high-level Nazi functionaries 
and informed contemporaries can be cited as evidence for this theory. Leading 
Generalgouvemement officials such as Hans Frank, Friedrich Schmidt, the leader of the 
Lublin district, and Odilo Globocnik, Lublin’s SS and Police leader, but also other 
Nazis, were speaking openly since the end of 1939 of letting a large number of Jews die 
or starve to death. But also the way in which the first deportations, for example those 
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to Nisko, were carried out supports this thesis. 

In fact, the plans for a Jewish reservation amounted to the concentration of the 
Jews from the whole area under German rule in a space that could not support life 
adequately. Thus the intention was to bring about the deaths of millions of people 
through a combination of malnutrition, epidemics, and the like, as well as achieving a 
low birth rate, possibly in a time frame of several generations. Hitler’s prophecy of 30 
January 1939, in which he predicted the annihilation of the Jews of Europe in the event 
of a world war, makes clear that a reservation project would also be hostage-taking on 
a huge scale, allowing him to blackmail the Western powers. The plan for a reservation 
therefore must be seen as a first step towards the Final Solution. It was, in other words, 
a project that, under certain circumstances, provided for the death of the vast majority 
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of the Jews living under German rule. Its radical nature becomes clear when it is seen 
in connection with the two programs of murder based on “racial-hygiene” or on 
“racial” policy that the Nazi regime initiated after the beginning of the war: the 
“euthanasia” program, to which at least 70,000 disabled and ill people fell victim 
within the following two years, and the shooting of tens of thousands of members of 
the Polish ruling classes, including again, thousands of Jews. By the early phase of 
the war, the regime had taken the crucial step towards mass murder. 

For the Nazi movement the war represented a chance to realize their plans of 
creating an empire ordered along racial lines. The war provided an inner justification 
for the eradication of “inferiors” in order to compensate for the loss of people 
considered to be racially valuable. The war as a state of emergency first provided the 
opportunity for such an unprecedented break with humanitarian traditions. 

Common to all of these so-called territorial or reservation plans was always the 
prospect of a physical Final Solution, even if it was to stretch out over a long period of 
time. In my opinion, the view that there was a phase during which the Nazis thought 
about territorial solutions and resettlement schemes, and that this was separated from a 
later Final Solution phase by a decision to extenninate the European Jews on principle, 
taken sometime during 1941, misses the essence of Nazi Jewish policy. The territorial 
solution was always conceived as a Final Solution. It was ultimately intended to lead to 
the death of the vast majority of Jews. 

Thus, the crucial turning point in the transition from anti-Jewish policy to 
extermination policy came during the autumn of 1939. What happened from 1941 
onwards was the accomplishment of the annihilation that had been envisaged as early 
as 1939. However, it had been made dependent on certain conditions, and was seen as a 
long-term process. In the course of the implementation of this policy after 1941, the 
notion of what the Final Solution was to mean became increasingly radical. What had 
begun as general, long-tenn considerations about ensuring that the Jews die out within 
the area under German rule was developed into a comprehensive program of mass 
murder that, in the opinion of the planners, should in essence be completed before the 
end of the war. From 1939 onwards however, in both cases the Final Solution would 
lead to millions of deaths. 

This connection between war and extermination policy should not be seen as 
inevitable or automatic. Nor should it be understood to mean that a decision to murder 
the European Jews had been taken at the beginning of the war. Rather, it should be seen 
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as the outcome of policy. In order for the annihilation to start, certain crucial conditions 
had to be fulfilled. Until the reservation had been set up, until the deportations had 
begun, and until the war had become a world war, extermination remained an intention, 
which, under certain circumstances, could still be reversed. 

In the summer of 1941, when the Nazis started their war of racial extermination 
against the Soviet Union, the policy of annihilation went through its second phase of 
escalation. In this phase too, the anti-Jewish policy has to be seen in a broader racial 
context. One has to take into consideration that during the planning phase for the war, 
the German authorities planned the death of about 30 million people in the territories 
that were to be conquered. In particular, no preparations were made to supply the 
Soviet prisoners of war with food. 34 As regards the anti-Jewish policy, the decisive 
escalation was reached at the end of July/beginning of August, approximately six 
weeks after the beginning of the war. 

During the first weeks of the Russian campaign, tens of thousands of Jewish 
men of military age had been shot (a crime similar to the murder of members of the 
Polish elite in 1939 and 1940). However, from the end of July and, increasingly, from 
August, September and October 1941 onwards, a new stage in the escalation of policy 
was reached when hundreds of thousands of Jewish men, women and children of all 
ages were murdered/ This transition from terrorism to a policy of what we have more 
recently come to call “ethnic cleansing” cannot be adequately explained by the feeling 
of elation produced by victory, nor by the change in mood in response to the failure of 
the Blitzkrieg strategy. Rather, it became apparent that in the summer of 1941 the 
German side was beginning to “restructure” the conquered Lebensraum, just as 
originally planned, without waiting for military victory. 

As the war continued, the planned restructuring of the Eastern territories had to 
be limited to purely “negative” measures: murdering the Jewish civilian population on a 
massive scale and “clearing” whole districts of Jews was, in the view of the Nazi 
leadership, an anticipation of the plans discussed before the war, by which about 30 
million people in the Soviet area were to die. In my opinion, the essential element here 
was Himmler’s initiative, although I cannot go into details here. The Reichsfuhrer-SS 
wanted to ensure by his brutal behavior in the late summer of 1941 that he received the 
authority to undertake the reorganization of the new Lebensraum. He therefore 
extended the existing practice of murdering Jewish men to include the whole Jewish 
population. The fact that the war had not been won in a very short time, as planned, 
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prompted Himmler to start implementing the racial restructuring of the occupied areas, 
a process intended to take place after the victory, during the war itself—and he 
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managed to get Hitler’s consent for his radical policy. 

The third stage of escalation in the policy of extermination can be dated to the 
autumn of 1941. In the middle of September 1941, Hitler made the decision to deport 
all the Jews from the Reich to the conquered areas of Poland, and to complete the 
process as far as possible that year. His plan was to send them farther east in the spring 

38 

of 1942. The deportations were to take place in a number of waves. 

A number of important administrative measures were taken in preparation for 
the deportations, such as the introduction of the yellow star for Gennan Jews in 
September, the general ban on emigration for all Jews in areas under German control in 
October, and the regulation of November 1941, which ensured that Jews would lose 
their Gennan citizenship and their property upon crossing the border. In my opinion 
these measures served to safeguard the deportation of all the Jews to the East. We have 
no proof that these measures meant that immediate murder in extermination camps 
already had been decided upon. In internal statements the Nazis gave various reasons 
for the deportations: the need to make homes occupied by Jews available to those 
whose own homes had been destroyed in air raids, “retaliation” for the British air raids, 
counter-measures against the forcible resettlement of the ethnic Germans from the 
Volga (which had just been decided on by the Soviet Union), and there are also 
indications that the deportations were even intended as a “warning” to the United States 
to keep out of the war/ Whatever justification the Nazis gave for the beginning of the 
deportations, what is decisive in my view is the fact that they actually set the 
deportation plan, which they had developed as early as the beginning of 1941, in 
motion, i.e., they started the deportations to the East in the fall of 1941 despite the fact 
that they had not yet won the war. 

The first two waves of deportations, to Lodz, Minsk and Riga respectively, took 
place between mid-October 1941 and the beginning of February 1942. In March 1942, 
the third wave, which had already been announced by Reinhard Heydrich in November, 
finally began. Its destination was the Lublin district, the original “Jewish 
reservation.” 40 The decision taken by the Nazi government in autumn 1941 to start the 
deportations to the East must, as further developments show, have been followed 
immediately by the resolution to organize the mass murder of the local Jews in the 
provisional reception areas. The strategy of clearing whole areas of Jews, making them 
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‘ judenfrei ,” a strategy that had been adopted in the occupied areas of the Soviet Union 
at the end of the summer, was now transferred to the areas of Poland under 
occupation—the prospect of further tens of thousands of Jews being sent to the already 
bursting ghettos demanded more radical solutions from those who were in charge on 
the ground. 

In Lodz, where the first wave of deported Jews arrived in fall 1941, the request 
of the local authorities, to murder 100,000 Polish Jews, was granted. A station for 
gassing vans was set up at Chelmno before the end of 1941 in order to implement this 
mass murder. 41 In Minsk and Riga, where the second wave of deportees from Germany 
were bound, tens of thousands of local Jews were shot shortly before the trains from 
Gennany arrived. In Riga and in Mogilev near Minsk, preparations were made to build 
gas chambers, but they were not completed. “ In the Lublin district, the reception area 
for the third wave, preparations for the mass murder of the Jews living there began in 
October 1941 with the building of an extermination camp, Belzec. 43 

It becomes clear that the Nazi leadership erected or planned the first gas 
chambers in exactly those areas that were intended for the first deportations from the 
Reich. The purpose of the extennination camps in Chelmno and Belzec was, first of all, 
to kill large numbers of the local Jewish population in order to make room for the 
arriving Jews from Central Europe. What was decided in fall 1941 was to extend the 
mass murder, which had been going on in the Soviet Union for several months, to 
certain other areas. 

The present state of historical research does not permit us to say, however, that 
the murder of the European Jews had already been decided upon by the fall of 1941. 
Thus, the Jews deported from Central Europe were usually not yet murdered directly 
upon their arrival in the ghettos. Where this did occur, for example in the case of mass 
executions outside the Reich, in Kovno and Riga, it was obviously not authorized by 
the Nazi leadership. Himmler himself tried to prevent the shooting of 1035 Jews, who 
had been deported from Berlin to Riga. 44 

I therefore maintain, in contrast to prevailing current academic opinion, that the 
fall of 1941 was not a phase in which the Nazi leadership was considering whether to 
implement the decision, taken previously, to murder all the European Jews. Rather, I 
see the autumn and the following winter as a transitional phase, during which a 
significant amount of discretionary power was still available. 
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Those responsible continued to assume that the “Final Solution of the Jewish 
Question” would take place after the end of the war, and, although this is difficult to 
understand in retrospect, regarded the murders that they organized in the Soviet Union 
and in Poland as regionally limited measures in anticipation of the future “Final 
Solution.” 

However, what proved to be decisive was that, in the winter of 1941-42, the 
notion of the war and how long it would last had to be revised in the light of the entry 
of the US into the conflict and the failure of the Blitzkrieg strategy in the East. 

The more those responsible began to grasp that the war was not going to be won 
quickly, the more they began to persuade themselves that they could solve the “Jewish 
problem,” created as a result of their own policy, before the end of hostilities. In view 
of the increasing number of victims of the various acts of regional murder, they came to 
the conclusion that this genocide could be accomplished with the means of mass killing 
available to them. 

In the course of the winter of 1941-42, a new way of thinking took precedence. 
Previously it had been thought that, after the end of the war, the European Jews would 
be deported to a desolate area in the East where they would be condemned to death. 
But, at this time the idea began to take hold that the Final Solution could be 
accomplished in the course of the war by the direct means of mass executions and 
poison gas. Evidence of this change in thinking is provided by the fact that in the winter 
of 1941-42, leading Nazis, especially Hitler, Goebbels and Rosenberg, spoke quite 
openly about the future destruction or extermination of the Jews. 45 How and when this 
annihilation would take place were, however, open questions. 

This process of radicalization, whereby the mass murder took on the proportions 
of a systematic and Europe-wide program of extermination, is reflected in the minutes 
of the Wannsee Conference of January 20, 1942. 46 A precise study of the minutes 
shows, in my opinion, that the final decision systematically to murder all Jews as soon 
as possible still had not been made at that point. 

Heydrich’s words at the Wannsee Conference indicate that the RSHA then was 
still adhering to the plan that the “Final Solution of the Jewish Question” would be 
undertaken in the occupied areas in the East, and that this “Final Solution” could only 
be completed after the war. Heydrich was also clear about what the tenn “final 
solution” meant: the European Jews should be extenninated by means of a combination 
of forced labor and mass murder. 
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The minutes also reveal when the deportations would start: as soon as the 
military situation would allow it, i.e., spring 1942. But, the fact that the figure of 11 
million Jews, which Heydrich mentioned, included Jewish minorities in Great Britain, 
Spain and Turkey reveals his post-war perspective. 

We have no evidence to indicate that, during the course of the Wannsee 
Conference, there already was a plan to deport Jews from Central and Western Europe 
directly to extermination camps. On the contrary, the first deportations from Gennany 
and from other countries in Central and Western Europe (from Slovakia and France), 
deportations that began in the spring of 1942, did not lead directly to extermination 
camps. The killing facilities in the extennination camps were not rapidly enlarged 
directly after the Wannsee Conference, but rather in late spring and summer of 1942. 47 

At the same time, the minutes of the Wannsee Conference make it clear that 
participants debated a suggestion that the Jews in the Generalgouvernement and in the 
occupied areas of the Soviet Union be withdrawn from this general plan and killed 
immediately. The minutes additionally reflect discussion of how this “final solution” 
was to be implemented technically, i.e., the use of gassing probably was discussed. The 
minutes do not, however, make clear whether or not a decision was made on this point. 

After the conference, the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (RSHA) updated the 
deportation plans for the Jews in the Greater Gennan Reich and extended them into the 

48 

first Europe-wide deportation program, which originally included six countries. 

First, the RSHA organized the third wave of deportations out of the Reich, an 
action that already had been scheduled for the fall of 1941. In the course of this third 
wave, approximately 50,000 people were deported to ghettos in the Lublin area 
between March and June 1942. Many of them died miserably after just a few weeks. 49 

As of March 1942, the local Jewish population in the Lublin area met the same 
fate that those in Lodz, Minsk and Riga had met the year before: a significant 
proportion of the local Jewish community was murdered in the Belzec killing center, 
whose construction had begun the previous fall. 50 Deportations to Belzec also started 
from the neighboring district of Galicia, i.e., the area of eastern Poland that had been 
conquered only the previous summer in the course of the war against the Soviet Union. 
Although these areas had been annexed to the Generalgouvernement on August 1, 
1941, the SS had carried out mass executions there during the winter, as they had in the 
other former Soviet territories. So, until spring 1942, the murders in Galicia followed 
the pattern set in the occupied Soviet territories. 51 
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Goebbels’ remark in his diary, that one could “certainly ascertain that 60% of 
them must be liquidated, while only 40% can be set to work,” is informative about the 
nature of the policy of annihilation in the districts of Lublin and Galicia/ The methods 
used in the deportation of Central European Jews and the extennination of Eastern 
European Jews were the same as had been used in the first two waves of deportations in 
the fall of 1941 and in the following winter. 

In March 1942, the deportations were extended to two countries outside Eastern 
Europe and the German Reich—to Slovakia and France. 

The initial deportations from Slovakia were to the district of Lublin, as well as 

C'J 

to Auschwitz, where the deportees were at first used as slave laborers.In France, the 
deportations began with the first “hostage train,” composed largely of Jews taken as 
hostages “in retaliation” for attacks by the resistance movement. Further hostage 
transports left France in June. These were already part of the RSHA’s first Europe-wide 
deportation program, which had been developed in the interim. 54 An important clue to 
the existence of such programs is a comment made by the office of the Slovak prime 
minister, Tuka, on April 10 about a visit from Heydrich. 55 Heydrich explained to Tuka 
on this occasion that the planned deportation of the Slovakian Jews was merely “a part 
of the program” and that, at the time, a “resettlement” was taking place of altogether 
“half a million Jews” “out of Europe to the East”: Slovakia was not alone in this; the 
Reich, the Protectorate, the Netherlands, Belgium and France were also being affected. 

In May and June 1942, while these first RSHA deportation programs were being 
implemented in six European countries, a further escalation in the policy of 
extermination took place. While the mass murder had hitherto been limited to particular 
areas and could be described by those responsible as an answer to specific problems 
arising in those areas, the policy of extermination was now extended to the area under 
Gennan rule in general. By the middle of 1942, those responsible had accepted the 
concept that what had been mass murder in specific regions was no longer merely 
regionally limited. The killings no longer simply anticipated the coming Final Solution, 
which they had thought would be implemented thoroughly after the end of the war. 
They now saw that, by means of an intensification and extension of this murder, the 
Final Solution could be achieved in the course of the war itself and, in fact, with the use 
of the murder installations that had been originally set up for mass murder in specific 
regions. 
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This last escalation in the policy of extermination can be most clearly observed 
through the following events: 

—At the end of May/June 1942, the systematic murder of the Jews in the districts 
of Lublin and Galicia was extended to all districts of the Generalgouvemement. 

In May, the Sobibor killing center was opened and, at about the same time, 
construction work on the third such camp, Treblinka in the district of Warsaw, 
was begun. However, because of transport blockages that occurred in June, the 
beginning of these deportations within the Generalgouvemement was largely 
delayed until July. 56 

—Similarly, in the middle of May, the systematic murder of the Jews in annexed 
Upper Silesia began. Between May and August, 38,000 Jews were deported to 
Auschwitz and murdered by gassing immediately upon entering the camp. 57 
—As of May 1942, those Central European Jews who were deported to Eastern 
European ghettos were no longer kept in the ghettos, but generally were shot in 
the forests nearby or were sent to be gassed. This was also the case for German 
Jews who were deported from the Reich to Minsk in the fourth wave of 
deportations. Similarly, those Jews from Slovakia who arrived in the Lublin 
district were no longer settled in ghettos, but were instead immediately deported 
to the Sobibor killing center. 58 

—With the recent escalation in extermination policy in the spring of 1942, the 
concept of “transitory ghettos” for Jews from Central Europe was abandoned. 

This further radicalization had the result that in May 1942 the almost 11,000 
Jews, who had been transported to Lodz from Central Europe during the 
preceding autumn and who had survived horrible living conditions, were now 
murdered in gassing vans stationed in Chelmno. 59 

—At the beginning of June, a specific deportation program was set up for the 
West. It was to be completed no later than mid-September. 60 This Western 
program continued the Europe-wide plans that had first emerged at the beginning 
of April. Those in the transports from the West, like those from Slovakia and the 
Reich, were sent to Auschwitz. After the two provisional gas chambers had been 
completed, these deportees were treated in the same way as those who were sent 
to Minsk and Sobibor: beginning with a transport from Slovakia on July 4, the 
majority were murdered in the gas chambers immediately on their arrival. 61 
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When I published my book at the end of 1998,1 drew the conclusion from these 
various events that, in the second half of April 1942, a final decision must have been 
taken by the Nazi leadership to extend the ongoing mass murder into a Europe-wide 
program for systematic annihilation. 

In early 1999, a team of German researchers published Himmler’s appointment 
book for the years 1941 and 1942, and I found in this calendar a number of entries that 
were consistent with my reconstruction of the events. According to the calendar, 
Himmler met Heydrich six times in the last week of April and the first days of May at 
various locations (in Berlin, Munich, and Prague). This series of meetings is framed by 
three conferences between Hitler and Himmler. " Himmler’s appointment book reveals 
nothing about the substance of the consultations. Perhaps future research will be able to 
discover whether during these meetings the final decision was made on the 
implementation of a Europe-wide program of deportation and murder. 

As a result of transport problems, it was to take about two months until these 
murder and deportation programs were set in full motion. In July 1942, after the 
transport embargo had been lifted, the full program of deportation and murder came 
into effect. About a week after the lifting of the transport embargo, Himmler reassured 
himself of the program’s viability. He met Hitler several times in mid-June, and pressed 
the Transport Ministry on July 16, to allocate more trains to the deportations. He then 
visited Auschwitz on July 17-18, in order to witness a demonstration of people being 
murdered in gas chambers. In the evening, at a social gathering organized by the 
Silesian Gauleiter, he expressed his deep satisfaction. From his comments, one of the 
people present drew the conclusion that the murder of the European Jews had been 
settled upon. This information was passed on to Switzerland and provided the basis for 
the Riegner telegram, which transmitted this alarming news to the Western world. 64 
After his visit to Auschwitz, Himmler visited Globocnik in Lublin; it was from here, on 
July 19, that the Reichsfuhrer-SS issued the crucial order that the “resettlement of the 
entire Jewish population of the Generalgouvernement was to be complete by December 
31, 1942.” 65 

Already in June, at the time of Heydrich’s funeral, Himmler had announced that 
the extermination of European Jews would be completed within one year. 66 This means 
that in the summer of 1942, a time plan for the implementation of the murder program 
had already been established. 
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By the time of the expansion of the war in the winter of 1941/42, the 
extermination program had thus gone through a change in function: 

The beginning of the deportations from various occupied and Axis countries 
during 1942 raised the Lebensraum policy, hitherto concentrated on the East, into a 
policy that encompassed the re-ordering of the whole of Europe. As a result, 
Germany’s allies and the forces in the occupied areas that were prepared to collaborate 
submitted to the hegemony of racism. They became tools and accomplices of a criminal 
policy and were thus tied to Gennany, for better or for worse. The extension of the 
deportations also had the effect of strengthening the radical forces within the Gennan 
occupation administrations, and thereby led to a general redistribution of power in 
favor of the National Socialist Party and the SS. In this way, the policy of annihilation 
held Germany’s occupation and alliance policies together. It also served to make 
conditions in Germany more radical: the fact that it was treated as an open secret was 
intended to let the Gennan people know that they had allowed themselves to be 
involved in a crime of the most serious kind, and that, in the case of defeat in the war, 
they would be called to account for it. 

Therefore, it was almost two years before the Nazis had reshaped their first, still 
very general visions of a violent end to Jewish existence in Europe into a concrete 
program of annihilation. But, important decisions in Nazi “Jewish Policy” were also 
made after the summer of 1942—decisions that meant life or death for hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish people. This was because a number of “ arbeitsfahig ” (able to 
work) Jews had been taken out of the extermination program, and because not all of 
Germany’s allies had yet agreed to the deportation of their Jews. To achieve the 
inclusion of both of these large groups of Jews (more than two million people) in the 
extermination program was one of the SS leadership’s most important objectives in 
1943/44. 

Therefore, even after 1942 the history of the Holocaust is not the history of an 
extermination program that progressed without deviation as a result of a single order, 
but is rather the history of a process, in the course of which various interests were 
weighed, priorities established, and decisions made—a process that was, in short, the 
result of a policy, but shaped by politics. 
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